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ROGER TILTON FILMS 
“PILOTS NORTH” 


SPECIAL 180° SENS-O-SPHERE SPHIRICAL LENS 
SYSTEM USED WAS DEVELOPED BY CO-PRODUCERS 
ROGER TILTON AND JERALD CLEMANS 


The filming of “Pilots North” for 
Canada’s Edmonton Northlands Exhibi- 
tion Association and Pacific Western 
Airlines required both 70mm Panavision 
equipment and the special 180° Sens-O- 
Sphere spherical lens system developed 
by co-producers Roger Tilton and Jerald 
G. Clemans. Locations were to range 
over thousands of miles of Canadian 
wilderness to within six hundred miles 
of the geographic North Pole. Weather 
conditions varied from spring-like thaws 
with heavy mud to sub-zero white outs 
in the High Arctic. 

Complicating the production even 
further was the requirement that a fleet 
of old airplanes be assembled together 
with the pilots who knew how to handle 
them. Special rigs would also have to be 
built so that the Sens-O-Sphere 70mm 
system could be installed aboard the 
antique aircraft. 

Produced, written and directed by 
Clemans and Tilton, “Pilots North” was 
to provide audiences with an authentic 
recreation of the role played by the 
famed “Bush Pilots” in opening Canada’s 
remote regions and developing its un- 
tapped resources. To get this historic 
story on film took almost two years, a 
fleet of more than a dozen planes, 
restoration of an old airfield, the co- 
operation of an entire Eskimo com- 
munity, establishment of base camps 
hundreds of miles from the nearest 
civilization and the transportation of 
thousands of pounds of men, equipment 
and supplies over thousands of miles of 
Canada’s remotest regions. 

The result of all this effort was a 
docudrama true to history and, thanks 
to the remarkable 180° Sens-O-Sphere 
system, capable of projecting audiences 
tight into the screen action where they 
could experience many of the sensations 
of the original Bush Pilots. 

Executive Producer Glen W. Lavold, 
a director of the Edmonton Northlands 
Exhibition Association, insisted on 
authenticity in every respect. Toward 
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that end research and location scouting 
began many months before the start of 
filming. To be certain of adherence to 
historical authenticity throughout the 
production, extensive interviews were 
conducted with many of the still living 
fraternity of pilots who had actually 
flown the routes to be covered in their 
vulnerable Tiger Moths, Faichilds, Bell- 
ancas, Beeches, Norseman and other 
pioneering aircraft. In addition, Stanley 
R. McMillan, one of the towering 
figures of early bush pilot aviation and a 
distinguished member of Canada’s Avia- 
tion Hall of Fame, was signed as Tech- 
nical Advisor for the entire production. 

After extensive location scouting 
over thousands of square miles, as well 
as visits to many of the actual sites 
involved in the story of Canada’s bush 
pilots, specific incidents were selected 
for recreation in the film. These in- 
cluded forced landings in unexplored 
territory, trying to get started and air- 
borne in sub-zero conditions, hauling 
loads of frozen fish from remote lakes 
to early commercial markets, engine 
failures, emergency medical missions; 
and the daily routine of supplying out- 
posts whose very existence depended on 
flying in vital supplies. 

Finally, “Pilots North” was to carry 
audiences via the simulated screen 
reality of this very specialized projec- 
tion process into the modern skies of 
the successors to the Bush Pilots: the 
crews and aircraft such as the mighty 
C-130 Hercules and Boeing 737. 

Never had such an undertaking been 
attempted. Never had the truth been 
more difficult to capture in the field of 
Canadian aviation history. One of the 
most critical sequences involved a true 
incident experienced by Stan McMillan 
in the mysterious Nahanni Region of 
the Northwest Territories. It was back 
in the ’30s when Stan flew his float 
plane into the South Nahanni and 
landed on the river just above Virginia 
Falls, a thundering wall of water one 


and one-half times as high as Niagara 
Falls. His job was to pick up some trap- 
pers and fly them back to civilization. 

In “Pilots North” the sequence called 
for the re-staging of what happened to 
McMillan and his hapless passengers 
next when they pushed off from the 
bank of the South Nahanni just above 
the raging rapids and 300’ high falls. 
After the film crew, supplies and fuel 
had been flown in from Ft. Simpson, 
several hundred miles away, and a camp 
established, preparations to film the 
incident were begun. 

Zane Palmer, a contempory Bush 
Pilot arrived at the location aboard his 
Norseman equipped with the floats. The 
plane was authentic in every detail to 
those flown back in the late thirties. 
Palmer, together with McMillan himself, 
would stage the original incident. 
Special permits had been obtained from 
Parks Canada and a Park Ranger was 
assigned to the operation to assure com- 
pliance with all appropriate regulations. 
Director Clemans and Cameraman Don 
Gundrey mounted the bulky 70mm 
camera first on a Bell 206B helicopter 
especially equipped for the task and 
then on the Norseman itself for POVs 
of the dangerous takeoff over the edge 
of the falls. 

The true-to-life sequence entailed 
loading the trappers and their equip- 
ment aboard the Norseman, taxiing out 
into the center of the fast flowing river, 
suffering an engine failure and being 
swept downstream toward the rapids 
and the falls. At the last minute, the 
engine would catch and an emergency 
downstream takeoff over the rapids 
and Virginia Falls would climax the 
scene. All just as it had originally hap- 
pened to McMillan some thirty-six 
years before. 

It took over a week and repeated 
practice runs before the sequence was 
in the can. During that time both crew 
and pilots were cut off from the nearest 
civilization by heavy rain, fog and even 





Director Roger Tilton on the right and cameraman Don Gundrey (with hat on) supervise 
loading of camera with specialized “fisheye” lens onto pilot's area of Tiger Moth aircraft 
for filming of “PILOTS NORTH”. 
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From their seat in the cockpit the audience sees parts of Canada’s frozen vastness that only 
the hardy bush pilots of the 20’s and 30’s have seen before. 





A trapper and his dog team were typical passengers in the early bush pilot flights, as in 
this scene recreated for the 70mm Sens-O-Sphere production. 


an early snow storm. Much of the heavy 
gear had to be backpacked from one 
location to another, including a 300’ 
descent by rope to the edge of the 
cataract itself. All this to give the 
audience the “feel” of what it had been 
like to go over the edge of Virginia 
Falls in a small plane. 

Another location involving unusual 
filming techniques was at Bay Chimo, 
high above the Arctic Circle. Here, with 
the co-operation of the Eskimo Com- 
munity and legendary Bush Pilot Willie 
Laserich, the period of the late Forties 
was re-created to depict the difficulties 
encountered during a simple supply 
flight into this tiny outpost. Following 
personal visits to each of the Bay 
Chimo Eskimo families by Clemans and 
Laserich, it was agreed that igloos would 
be built at a spot around five miles from 
Chimo and Laserich would then repli- 
cate an early supply mission with his 
single engine Otter on skis. 


An unforseen difficulty arose when 
cameraman Gundrey had to cut a hole 
in the rear of the igloo and stick the 
huge lens inside to capture the scene. 
Due to temperatures ranging around 
thirty to forty below zero, the warmer 
air from inside the igloo poured out 
through the opening condensing as frost 
on the lenses. To get a few minutes of 
interiors on film required hours of work 
under bone-chilling conditions. In addi- 
tion, all equipment had to be sledded 
out to the site. 


Throughout the production, physical 
and mechanical challenges kept arising. 
The extreme cold put enormous de- 
mands on the equipment, requiring the 
use Of over six hundred pounds of 
batteries and unique electrically heated 
Barneys just to keep the camera func- 
tioning. Special rigs had to be designed 
to enable placement of cameras on the 
old planes. There was the constant 
threat of frostbite to all of the crew as 
well as the generally debilitating effects 
of extreme cold. 


Nevertheless, “Pilots North”, with an 
original score by the Canadian composer 
Tommy Banks, opened on schedule in 
July, 1981, in Edmonton to successful 
reviews and enthusiastic audiences. 


To Roger Tilton and Jerry Clemans, 
however, perhaps the best accolade was 
a simple remark from that original air 
pioneer, Stan McMillan who had worked 
with the producers throughout the 
many difficult months of production. 
After attending the premier. Stan 
seemed to summarize the film’s impact 
when he said: “That's about the way 
it was”. 


